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Conference Calendar 


OCTOBER 


Lake Placid Club, Essex Co., New York 
National Association of Manufacturers Industrial Relations Institute 
S. S. Patterson, Dir. 14 W. 49th St., New York City 


Berkeley, Cal. Hotel Claremont 
California Personnel Management Association. Pacific Coast Management Con- 
ference. Everett van Every, Farm Credit Bldg. Berkeley 4, Calif. 


New York Grand Central Palace. 
National Office Management Association National Business Show. 
Rudolph Lang, Dir. 33 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Austin, Texas. Univ. of Texas. 
Texas Personnel and Management Association. Personnel Conference. 
Norris A. Hiett, Secty. University Station Austin, Texas 


New York. Hotel Commodore 
Fed. of Employees’ Benefit Associations. Annual Conference. 
Chairman, Dudley Mason, Armstrong Cork Co. Lancaster, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 


Portland, Oregon. Multnomah Hotel 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Assoc. Personnel Management Confer- 
ence. Robert Hirstel, Lipman, Wolfe Co., Portland 


New York Hotel Statler 
Society for Advancement of Management Annual Conference 
Headquarters, 84 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, Fall Meeting 
Headquarters 1st National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio 


Chicago, Blackstone Hotel 
National Metal Trades Association. Annual Convention 
Headquarters 122 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, III. 


Chicago. Stevens Hotel 
National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. 247 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





Edttor to Keader:- 


Kinp worps go a long way with this 
editor, as with anyone else. Erle R. Stein- 
metz, of Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, writes as follows: 


Dear Mr. Hay: 

PJ is one of the boxcar load of periodicals 
that comes across my desk in the course of a 
month. But it’s one of the very few that gets 
my undivided attention and a little time. I 
never flip through it like a phone book, cross 
off my name, and send it on to the next harassed 
victim. There is always at least one article from 
which I can crib good ideas for personnel- 
activity consideration around here. 

As editor-in-chief of the house mag, in 
addition to my regular duties, I like your ‘‘Em- 
ployee Magazine’’ section. Inside SRA is my 
baby, but with the press of personnel duties, 
I'm afraid it’s a foster child though a loved 
one. So any ideas I can get on other house organs 
in your wonderful capsule section are welcome 
indeed. 

Perhaps you might be interested in what a 
small group of us here turn out on an extra- 
curricular basis. Actual company time allotted 
to Inside SRA is less than 30 man hours. 

Very truly yours, 
Earle R. Steinmetz 
Personnel Associate 





Every ONCE IN A WHILE I break loose 
on the subject of obscure writing, and oc- 
casionally I take a crack at the use of trite 
words. Among the latter my pet annoyances 
include ‘‘technique’’ and ‘‘approach’’. Why 
so many people only approach a problem 
and never do anything about it has always 
puzzled me. Jack O'Neill, of Seattle, who 
describes himself as an Industrial Consultant 
in verbal skills, read what I said in the May 
issue and adds some comment of his own on 
that subject. He asks one question which he 
and I both agree should be answered in the 
negative. It is, ‘Is correct usage more vital 


than what any word means to the listener 
or reader?’’ My enthusiasm is for clear ex- 
pression, not necessarily for correct usage. 
Slang is very useful as a means of expressing 
shades of meaning very economically. I'm 
all for it. I don’t think, however, that this 
excuses a word like ‘‘approach"’ every time 
you mean method, or solution—or some- 
thing else, not clear even to the writer. 





In THE Marcu 1951 JOURNAL we ran an 
article “‘Suggestion Systems—Symptoms of 
Failure?’’. This was by Herbert G. Hene- 
man, Jr., of the Industrial Relations Center 
at the University of Minnesota. Subse- 
quently William S. Willcox of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company criticized some of 
the statements and implications of Mr. 
Heneman'’s article. Now I have a letter from 
Mr. Heneman in which he is good and mad. 
So, I guess I had better print it in full. Here 
it is: 


I wrote an article called ‘‘Suggestion Sys- 
tems—Symptoms of Failure?’’ which appeared in 
the March, 1951, issue of Personnel Journal. This 
article stated that there are two types of sug- 
gestion systems, one concerned with increasing 
production, the other including provision for 
employee complaints as well as production im- 
provements. I argued for the latter type but 
said that, in general, management should pro- 
vide improvements as part of its normal function 
without need for suggestions from employees. 

In the June, 1951, issue of Personnel Journal, 
Mr. William 5. Wilcox said that this article 
“reveals an academic interpretation of sug- 
gestion systems, not handicapped by any practi- 
cal understanding of how and why they 
operate.’ I sincerely regret that Mr. Wilcox is 
handicapped in his understanding. His com- 
ments, ‘for the author's guidance and possible 
surprise,’’ did not surprise me. As a broken-down 
academician, I am impractical enough to wel- 
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come new ideas, especially when they are, as 
Mr. Wilcox says, “‘practical and realistic.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Wlcox could explain to this 
neophyte how he evaluates suggestions; he con- 
tends that suggestive systems are not related to 
research activities. I confess that I was naive 
enough to believe that suggestions should be 
evaluated. Now that I realize that evaluation is 
not ‘‘practical and realistic,’ I'd like to learn 
how to judge suggestions. 

Second, I would appreciate information 
about how Mr. Wilcox would handle employee 
complaints. I got hold of some information, 
probably from an old outdated text, that held 
that many types of employee complaints were 
concerned with areas beyond the scope of the 
collective agreement and hence were not handled 
in the formal grievance machinery. Mr. Wilcox 
would apparently handle such complaints by 
“frank, honest contact." Does this imply that 
employee gripes are not frank and honest? In any 
event, the details of his system, which he claims 
is run in the ‘‘accepted manner,’’ are obscure to 
this impractical academician. Perhaps Mr. Wil- 
cox could elaborate. 

Finally, he contends that ‘‘a suggestion 
system has no direct concern with developing 
high morale.’ Apparently it promotes under- 
standing—in fact, ‘There is no better way of 
achieving understanding. .. ."’ I'd like to ask 
for help again. Understanding of what? For 
what purpose? 

Incidentally, now that I’ve risen to Mr. 
Wilcox’s bait, and have sunk to his level of 
argument, I'd like to reaffirm my opinions. I 
still don’t think that suggestion systems “‘con- 
tribute much toward basic understanding.’’ And 
I'm still impractical enough to accept new ideas 
and welcome industrial relations research. 

Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. 
Assistant Director 
Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Tue PennsyLvania Company for Bank- 
ing and Trusts, Philadelphia, one of the 
largest banks in the city, has recently com- 
pleted another series of Forums. These are 
organized and given by the employee club, 


the Penco Association. This last series was 
a dramatization of services provided by the 
bank. This dramatization was portrayed by 
‘a typical young businessman’’ who was 
played by one of the employees, Jack Apple- 
ton. This series of Forum presentations is 
one of a number that has been given in the 
past ten years by the employee association 
in aneffort tobroadenemployees’ knowledge 
of the services of the company. There are 
1700 employees, located in two adjoining 
main offices and in 22 branches throughout 
the city. 





Tue INpusTRIAL TRAINING COUNCIL OF 
New York Strate is an interesting organiza- 
tion sponsored by The New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
Membership includes responsible individ- 
uals in industry and education. The council 
meets three times a year and its activities 
are conducted through round tables. A meet- 
ing of the council was held January 18-19 
at Rochester, New York. It was attended 
by forty-two persons, chiefly from industry. 
The principal topics at this conference were 
job and craft training problems in mobiliza- 
tion, executive and supervisory selection, 
training and development during mobiliza- 
tion, and what should government agencies 
do this time? Information regarding the 
council has been very kindly furnished by 
John M. Brophy of the New York State 
School. 





Tue C.I.0. News, published at head- 
quarters at Washington, comes to me each 
week and I look at it with frequent interest. 
The issue of August 13th contains a com- 
ment on industrial profits under the heading 
‘Report of Profits Shows That Anguished 
Cry is Strictly Phony’’. This strikes me as 
something less than an honest comment. In 
the first place, it is not very impressive to 
find that 365 companies in 20 industries 
showed a total increase in profit for the 
second quarter of 1951 over the first quarter 
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of the same year of only 1.4 per cent. Fur- 
thermore, exactly half of these twenty 
industries showed a decline in profit, not an 
increase, and most of the aggregate increase 
is due to two very large industries, iron and 
steel, and petroleum. Finally, the table 
shows that profits for the second quarter of 
1951 were actually 13 per cent less than the 
same quarter of the previous year. It is im- 
possible to see how these figures justify the 
rabble-rousing caption at the top of the 
item. I have noticed frequently this tend- 
ency of the C.I.0. News to apply sensational 
titles and comments to pertectly ordinary 
facts. 1 never thought I was anti-union, but 
I have tried to be pro-honest in my editorial 
work. 





SUPERVISION OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
was the title of an article in the April 
issue of the JourNaL. Miss Eileen O'Brien 
of the Personnel Department of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company of Canada, Montreal, 
has this to say about the article: 


Dear Mr. Hay: 

From what I have heard and read of psy- 
chology, it is quite apparent that women in 
industry are suffering from an inferiority com- 
plex. Hence the reasons for their lack of interest 
in housekeeping, safety, production and their 
partiality complex. 

For this men must assume some of the 
responsibility. Many of them are openly con- 
temptuous and there are few, if any, promotional 
opportunities. 

I find it difficult to reconcile the fact that 
men are always complaining they can never 
understand women yet they are always given 
the job of handling them. 

It is my belief that if management would 
take the trouble to find intelligent, broadminded 
female supervisors with some knowledge of psy- 
chology—or train them if» necessary—they 
would eliminate many of their present problems 
for the following reasons: 

(1) They would think twice before wast- 
ing time with groundless complaints because 
they know they cannot put much over another 
woman. 


(2) It would eliminate entirely the charge 
of sex favoritism. 

(3) It is an open admission that there are 
promotional opportunities. 

(4) A female supervisor can freely enter 
washrooms and restrooms to maintain regular 
housekeeping supervision. 

Before closing, I think you might like to 
know the Personnel Journal is one publication I 
read from cover to cover before turning it over 
to ‘the boss’’. 

Sincerely 
Eileen O'Brien 





How vo Foremen Get Tuat Way? In 
my recent contacts with an industrial com- 
pany in the Middle West I heard the follow- 
ing tale. In a continuous chemical process it 
was customary to take five samples from 
the product each hour. One day the chemist 
who was responsible for quality control in 
this particular part of the plant became 
uneasy at the runs that were being made so 
he decided it was necessary to take ad- 
ditional samples. He sent word down to 
the department to take ten samples per hour 
instead of five. The foreman turned to the 
workman who collected these samples and 
said: 

“Bill, get ten samples from this batch 
instead of five." 

This apparently came to Bill as con- 
siderable of a shock. It meant a lot of extra 
work for him and his reaction was decisive 
as well as prompt. He said: 

‘‘Why the hell should I get ten samples 
instead of five?’ 

‘‘Never mind,"’ said the foreman, ‘“‘do 
what I tell you.” 

This was too much for Bill and he 
retorted: 

“To Hell with it; you get them if you 
want them."’ and promptly walked off the 
job. Others followed him immediately in 
sympathy and the plant was instantly shut 
down. . 

It just happened that a management 
consultant was in the plant at the time 
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looking into some problems of organization 
and executive action. He heard about this 
and immediately went to the Plant Manager 
with the suggestion that the chemist go to 
the foreman of the department and explain 
the need for additional samples so that the 
foreman could in turn explain it to Bill. 
This was done. The foreman hunted up Bill 
in the washroom and said to him: 

“Bill, I guess I should have explained 
to you why Tom wants ten samples an hour 
instead of only five.’’ He then gave the ex- 
planation somewhat briefly. Bill’s change 
was electric. He said: 

“Why didn’t you say that in the first 
place."’ and marched back into the plant as 
did the other men. 

The moral of this has been drawn many 
times and in many places. People respond 
more to pride in their work and to an under- 
standing of what they are doing and why 
they do it than to a few cents an hour in 
pay. Gradually industry is going to learn 
this lesson and apply it everywhere— 


though some of us seem to be slow in learn- 
ing the lesson. 





In my work I get around the country 
a great deal and having traveled almost all 
my life I find this continually interesting 
and stimulating. One of the more amusing 
sides of this travel is the difference in local 
customs. Recently I was in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and had occasion to ask a “‘native"’ 
where I could find the Heublein Hotel. My 
pronunciation irritated him and he an- 
swered with withering scorn: *“You mean, 
‘Hibline’,’’ with his accent on the first syl- 
lable. 





Tue CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssOcIATION announces the publica- 
tion of the new edition of the Western 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Direc- 


tory. This contains names of more than one 
thousand personnel executives in all parts 
of the Pacific Coast. The price is five dollars 
per copy and it may be obtained from the 
office of the Association at the Farm Credit 
Building, Berkeley, 4, California. 





Happy Birtupay can be celebrated ap- 
propriately by arranging to have each em- 
ployee receive on that day a box of candy. 
The firm of Duker and Walter of 1619 Broad- 
way, New York City, has introduced a new 
service for doing this. The candy is delivered 
to the home of the employee on his birthday 
and a personal message from his company is 
imprinted on the top of the box. 





Labor Relations, Generally Speaking is 
a title in a chapter in a little book called 
‘Here's Roger's and Its Fiberloys’’ this is 
published by Roger’s Corporation of Man- 
chester, Connecticut, who make special 
types of plastics. This little book is the most 
curious, interesting and amusing thing I 
have seen lately. After a short history of the 
company, it has about twenty chapters 
about all sorts of subjects. On labor re- 
lations it has the following to say: 


Management's primary responsibility in 
labor relations is to at like management—to 
demonstrate a capacity for management. 
¥z. A management approach to labor, there- 
fore, calls for considerable realism. It means 
that not only must management be in the proper 
frame of mind, but management skills must be 
used to get labor into the same frame of mind. 
You can't just sit around waiting for labor to 
adopt a friendly attitude, all by itself. 


Wud May 





The author’s theme is that ‘‘Man does not 
live by bread alone.’’ He points out that all work- 
ers are just like: you and me, they crave personal ' 
consideration and attention. In their private talks 
they do not discuss economics. So, sermons on 
the American Way versus Communism do not in- 
terest them. 


Humanizing Management 


By Corninc Waite, Dan River Mills. 


One of American industry's large companies has a program for explaining itself 
to the rank and file of labor. This program for 1950 had a million dollar budget. The 
sponsors of another program are at this writing trying to collect from big business 
two and a half million for the same purpose. Since the end of World War II a dozen 
other similar projects have tapped industry's till for other millions. The total cost 
of these various co-operative efforts runs into large amounts. This is exclusive of the 
staggering sums that are being spent by individual companies like General Electric 
to sell themselves to their labor. 

Now several of my own good friends are professionally engaged in raising funds 
for programs whose purpose is to give the American worker a clearer and more 
sympathetic understanding of the theory of our free, capitalistic economy. I’ve 
definitely no desire to spoil their game. In fact, I honestly believe that all these 
efforts of industry to educate labor in the economic facts of life have some value, 
though not the effectiveness their proponents claim. Their standard appeal for sup- 
port from business is that they will help to forestall the conversion of the American 
worker to communism. 


Wuat Workers Tack AsBouT 


Now I loathe communism just as thoroughly as anyone can. But the actual 
fact of this matter is that the mass of this country’s workers have very little interest 
in communism. Or in capitalism. Or in any economic theory whatever. If you doubt 
this, just go stand up at the bar any evening in any working men’s saloon and listen 
to what the men there talk about while they sip their beer or ale. I’ve done it. I 
know. I know what they talk about. And if you can find me four men out of any 
four hundred that are talking about either communism or capitalism, I'll pay for the 
drinks. 

No. You'll find them talking about what rea/ly interests them. You'll find them 
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talking about who won a ball game, about what they did on Sunday, about the 
trouble they have with their wives or their children or the landlord, about intra- 
union politics, about their job, about how the company treats them, and especially 
about what kind of a guy their foreman is. 

How a worker is treated—or imagines he is treated—by his company—is never 
long absent either from his thought or his conversation. 

If a worker's union has succeeded in persuading him that the company’s manage- 
ment is against him, all the educational brochures in the world, however clearly 
and persuasively written to expound the principles of capitalism and its benefits 
with a view to winning the worker's goodwill, are worthless. 

Most of the attacks today by labor leadership upon the motives of management, 
have nothing whatever to do with any economic theory—either communist or 
capitalist. What the more successful leaders have been telling their membership is 
not that capitalism exploits them, but simply that ‘‘the bosses are bastards’’ who 
are unwilling to give their workers all the dough they're rightfully entitled to. 
That's language a worker can easily understand. And it’s a theme constantly used 
to keep workers unsettled. It keeps a chip on every worker’s shoulder which the 
union shop steward dares the foreman to knock off. It creates and maintains constant 
industrial friction. 


Unions Are Here To Stay 


Now just as firmly as I believe in our American system of free enterprise, I also 
believe in the essential soundness and in the inevitability of the continuance and 
development of unionism. But like every other good thing, unionism is subject to 
abuses. The irresponsible attacks of too many union leaders on the motives of man- 
agement is one of these abuses. 

True, in some instance the union leader’s contention that the company’s manage- 
ment has no interest in the welfare of the men who sweat on the production line is 
warranted by the facts. I recently audited for such a corporation its relations with 
one large segment of its employees. The company’s labor turnover is high and its 
costs for hiring and training replacements are appalling. But when I reported to the 
management that their ill-conceived personnel policies and arrogant treatment of 
their employees were the real cause of this excessive turnover and expense, the man- 
agement’s only comment was: “‘If the so-and-sos don't like the way we do things 
here, let ‘em go work somewhere else.’’ But if this company’s stockholders know 
how this policy is cutting into their dividends, this management group would soon 
be out pounding the pavement searching for jobs. 

Such an attitude on the part of management in today’s industrial climate is as 
obsolete as a horse-drawn plough. Any executive indifferent to the thinking and 
the welfare of his employees is simply too dangerous to have around. He’s sure to 
have trouble, for he’s meat for any antimanagement agitator. He'll have absenteeism, 
slowdowns, and strikes with consequent losses in earnings and in service to cus- 
tomers, and failures in service rendered, can quickly run any business on the rocks. 
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Fortunately, most managements today have a genuine desire to treat their 
workers fairly and generously; as generously as they can under their obligation to 
the owners to come up with a reasonable profit. But decades of intensified propa- 
ganda by union leadership have created in the minds of millions of American work- 
ers employed in large corporations a conviction that management is against them. 
In this situation, issuance of propaganda to the workers, regardless of its truth or 
of the excellence of its form, can have little positive effect. The only thing which 
will exert real influence is what management does. 


Wuat To Do? 


The action required is twofold. First the worker must be treated on the job as 
an individual worthy of respect and recognition. The straw boss who yells at a 
man, ‘Hey, you! What the hell do you think you're doing—piling up scrap like 
that’’, is as outdated as a dirty washroom. 

To recognize superior performance by an incentive system which pays for im- 
proved output is salutary. But “‘A man does not live by bread alone’’. Sure, Joe 
likes the fatter pay envelope. But so does he like—and is almost equally motivated 
by—a word of congratulation from his supervisor. We are making progress through 
foreman training toward humanizing management's relations with the worker on 
the job. 

Second, management must recognize that a worker has, and is primarily inter- 
terested in, a personal life outside the plant. I am not advocating that management 
should suggest how a worker should spend his leisure. There’s too much of this in 
company sponsored, formalized recreational activities. All I’m urging is that man- 
agement demonstrate through little friendly actions its awareness of the fact that 
Joe has a personal life, which to Joe is fully as important as his work on the pro- 
duction line. 

But here the manager of a large enterprise is at a disadvantage as compared 
with the manager of a small one. The manager of a plant employing 3000 workers, 
can't possibly Aimse/f maintain contact with them individually. But the well-dis- 
posed manager of a small concern has frequent opportunities through his closer 
contact with his workers to impress on them by his actions his desire to be fair and 
helpful. 

In this connection, I have in mind a small plant in New Jersey. Wages and hours 
were standard for the industry. But the manhour output far exceeded that of this 
company’s competitors. And here’s why. 

The president of this company can address every one of his workers by name. 
He also knows the names of their wives and of most of their children. He remembers 
their birthdays. When one of his workers marries, he sends the bride a wedding 
present. When a worker gets sick he goes, or if he can’t go himself sends someone 
else to call on the worker. He is not trying to learn whether the worker is actually 
sick, but to express sympathy and to find out whether he can be of any help. He 
keeps his workers out of the clutches of loan sharks. When a worker's wife has a 
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confinement he sends her flowers. In thirty years—the period he has been president— 
he’s never lost one manhour’s production from labor trouble. 


Workers ARE PEOPLE 


When I congratulated him on this, he came back at meas follows, as nearly as I 
can recall his exact words: ‘‘Mr. White, I run this plant on the principle that my 
workers are people. I assume they want to be recognized as individuals, just as you 
and I do. The things that interest them most are very little different from the very 
things that interest you and me most. Aren't we all mainly interested in ourselves, 
in how well we're getting along in our jobs, in our personal hobbies. And if we are 
decent individuals, in the happiness and the welfare of our families? Well, so are 
they. And they appreciate some personal recognition of their individual problems 
and interests, exactly as you and I do. 

“T’'ve one fellow here who used to work for a big mill in Hoboken. When he 
applied to us for a job, we hesitated to hire him, because on checking with his 
former employer we found Sam had something of a reputation for being a kicker and 
trouble-maker. But we decided to take a chance. Our interview procedure provides 
for finding out what an applicant's hobbies are. Sam's is fishing. When Christmas 
came around, I gave Sam a copy of Ray Bergman's book ‘Just Fishing’. I wrote a little 
note inside it and signed my name with ‘best wishes for good luck from one fisher- 
man to another."’ 

‘*T hear Sam's shown the book with my note on the flyleaf to everybody who's 
called on him. His wife’s shown it. Even his kids have talked about it. I assure 
you Sam's one of the most loyal workers I have. Why? Because I'm the first executive 
in his whole working life who's ever noticed him as a person, who's ever shown any 
interest in the things which interest him. Actually I probably haven't exchanged a 
dozen words with Sam in six months. But he knows that I know he’s here, that I'm 
aware of him as an individual. He appreciates this. If any agitator tried to tell Sam 
I've no interest in my workers, Sam would knock his block off. 

“I don’t claim that I could reduce the wages of my labor below standard and 
still get maximum production from my workers, but I do maintain that as long as 
I play fair on wages, hours and working conditions and in addition play the role of 
friend to each of my men, they'll not only give me no trouble, but they'll deliver a 
better day’s work than they otherwise would.”’ 

Now it isn't always just by chance that labor leaders in discussing a company’s 
policies with the union membership usually speak of the ‘‘management”’ rather than 
of the individual who és the management. The very word management is an abstract 
term. Only philosophers can grasp abstractions. And even philosophers often mis- 
understand each other. Working men and women almost never think in abstractions. 
To the man on a punch press in a big plant management is a vague, impersonal force 
that, lacking any milk of human kindness, lacking even human features, is always 
against him, implacably determined to do him dirt. 


i 
i 





HUMANIZING MANAGEMENT 


PropaGANDA ALONE Won’ Do THE Jos 


I repeat, I’ve no quarrel with management's efforts to tell workers the truth 
about our economic system, even at a cost of millions a year. The clearer understand- 
ing we can give labor of how our economy functions, the better. All I contend is 
that propaganda in whatever form, about the marvels of free enterprise, will not of 
itself impart to the workers in big corporations, in the face of what their leaders 
have been telling them about management over the years, that degree of confidence 
in management's good intentions which is absolutely necessary if we are to enjoy 
any appreciable period of industrial peace. Neither will mere printed items in the 
company paper about how Bill Jones in the shipping department, won the bowling 
tournament. Neither will mass company picnics at which the president appears on a 
platform, wishing to heaven he were anywhere else. All these things, well enough 
in their way, must be preceded and supplemented by an organized program of 
humanized, individualized action. 

Most large companies in their personnel set-up and in their foremen training 
programs already have the basic machinery for establishing the same type of friendly 
relationship between the operating head of the business and the workers, that the 
head of a small company such as I referred to earlier, had established without any 
special facilities. 

Naturally I’m not suggesting that when in a great multiplant organization like 
United States Steel, a worker has a birthday, he should receive from the Chairman 
man of the Board a longhand, personally written letter congratulating him. That 
would strike any sensible worker as ridiculous and altogether phoney. But I am 
suggesting that such a note from some executive the worker identifies with manage- 
ment, some executive in the plant where he works, would be highly appropriate. 
A three minute, friendly chat would be even better. 

As a matter of fact, to be successful the program would have to be tailored to 
the conditions obtaining in any particular plant. In most companies the necessary 
organization is already in existence but is being used negatively to handle friction 
rather than to forestall it. And the dollars and cents cost of humanizing management 
in the thinking of workers would be peanuts compared with what some corporations 
are spending on less productive efforts to sell their workers on the benefits of capi- 
talism as contrasted with those of a planned economy. 


Tere Is No Snort-cut 


But there just isn’t any easy short-cut to dispelling the widespread conviction 
of this country’s workers that the heads of their companies are against them, a 
a conviction encouraged by the stupid public pronouncements of a few industrial 
leaders who should long ago have been retired, but to a far greater degree by a 
systematic smear campaign on the part of many union leaders. Most of the usual 
measures currently employed by large corporations to win employee goodwill— 
expenditures for employee entertainment, house organs, simplified annual reports— 
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are spoiled by the impersonal, mechanistic, mass manner in which the workers are 
handled, by a failure to give them as individuals any reason for a feeling of loyalty. 
The employee benefits, like free health insurance now being written into union con- 
tracts, wil! have little effect toward building employee confidence in the manage- 
ment, unless they are administered with a friendly, personal touch. 

Workers expect the manager of an enterprise to pay standard wages, provide 
decent working conditions, and administer the union contract fairly. But that won't 
dispel’a suspicion that he'll do them in if he can. The only sure way under present 
conditions to win worker confidence is to appeal to them in a way they can under- 
stand—by individual recognition, performing a multitude of intrinsically trivial 
gestures, but always with identification of the gesture personally with the head of an 
Operating unit. 

This way their company’s management will become for the workers not the 
vague, hostile abstraction they've been led to distrust but John Smith, the big 
boss, a decent guy, a friend to every worker, the kind of a guy that wishes every 
man well. When this sort of feeling is developed between management and men, 
and only then, will the word of management be accepted at face value. 


MANAGEMENT'S OpporRTUNITY 


To create such feeling is management's great opportunity. Many union leaders 
have become arrogant and indifferent to their members as individuals. They’re no 
longer liked personally. But they're tolerated because they've won tangible gains 
for their members and because they stand between the workers and what the work- 
ers believe to be a management opposed to their interests and determined to thwart 
their aspirations. 

Management's real task in labor relations, therefore, is not so much to educate 
its workers to an understanding of capitalism—although that’s good too—as to 
convince them by multitude of acts of consideration and kindness that they are 
not ogres but decent, well-disposed humans, who want their employees to be as 
happy and secure as is possible in this uncertain world. Only thus can management 
hope to be believed when it states its side of the case when an issue arises. If manage- 
ment isn't believed whatever it says or does and however well intentioned is only 
that much waste effort. Yet if this country’s fairminded management—and that’s 


most of its management—can’t get itself believed, the mounting competition among 
union leaders to outstrip each other in putting an ever harder squeeze on business, 
regardless of the ability of business to sustain it, may very well eventually run our 
wonderful system of democratic, free enterprise completely into the ground. 





This story was written for the employee, so 
that he would know how his company establishes 
the range for his pay—the minimums and maxi- 
mums. It appeared in the employee magazine of 
The Fire Association, one of the older and more 
progressive fire and casualty companies, and has 
contributed to better understanding and accept- 
ance of the plan. 


How We Set Your Pay 


By A. E. Duncan, Director of Personnel and Training, 
The Fire Association, Philadelphia. 


It was a nice day for a chat. The rain was drenching Independence Square and a 
cool breeze was playing it against our window high above the street. Callers had 
been few, a condition unusual in the Personnel and Training Department; even the 
telephone was behaving nicely. I was happy about this because it permitted time for 
a pleasant chat with a retired old-timer who called to be brought up-to-date on 
happenings hereabouts. We'd been talking about his day with the Company, and 
as he dried his wet shins against our radiator, he went on: 

‘‘Do you remember the day here at 401 when everyone wanted to work in the 
‘*X’ department because the boss was reputed to pay the best starting salaries and 
to be unusually good at getting increases for his people from the 13th Floor?’ 

I did remember that rumor but in those days I had nothing to do with personnel 
and never did really learn whether Mr. ‘'X’s’’ reputation was deserved or whether 
this was pure fiction. 

‘That can’t happen here anymore,"’ I told the old-timer. ‘‘We have a Job Evalu- 
ation plan in operation that puts all jobs which are alike into the same range, re- 
gardless of department."’ 

‘(Do you mean to say that all fire examiners, for instance, now get the same 
pay?’ 

‘‘Nothing of the sort. That would be ridiculous, but all fire examiners are paid 
on the same basis. They fall in the same salary grade—each individual salary falls 
somewhere between the minimum and maximum for that grade. Naturally, a person 
just promoted to the job is at the minimum and an extremely well qualified person is 
probably at the top, with most of the people ia that job somewhere between these 
points.” 

‘That sounds pretty good, but isn’t that apt to sort of pickle a fellow in the 
same job? What happens to him when he hits the top?”’ 
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“Long before he reaches the top, his boss will have anticipated that event. If 
he is promotable, his training will be pointed toward the next highest job and if, 
in rare cases, he is not promotable, he will be told about it.”’ 

‘Why shouldn’t a man be promotable? If he isn’t any good, you'd have either 
fired him long ago or would have kept him at the bottom of his salary grade."’ 

“It might be that the next job above entails much greater responsibility and 
the man we're talking about might be merely a very skilled technician and not a 
person who could supervise or make decisions. That wouldn't happen very often but 
when it does happen the fault is not management's but the individual’s.”’ 

The old-timer thought about this a minute and then asked who decided the 
salary grade for that particular job of fire examiner. 

‘*That’s a long story but I'll try to tell you in a few seconds. After having studied 
the market, our existing salary scale, and many other factors, we set up twenty 
salary grades. To determine which jobs went into which grades, we established a 
Job Evaluation plan. Each job was described in detail. . .”’ 

‘Whoa, wait a minute! Who did this describing?’ 

“First of all, the employee himself at the time the system was installed, and in 
the case of every new job that comes up, the employee writes a detailed description 
of his job. This description is boiled down and a digest made by the chief job analyst. 
Writing these digests requires special training and special skills and isn't easy, even 
after years of doing it. To guarantee that the job is evaluated as it really is, the 


finished job description is initialled by the employee doing the job and by the super- 
visor."’ 


‘Suppose the employee objects to the finished description?”’ 

‘*He doesn’t have to initial it. If it does not truly describe his job, it goes back 
to be rewritten.”’ 

“I see,’’ said the old-timer, ‘‘then what?”’ 


Tue EvatuaTIon CoMMITTEE DkcipEs 


‘The description of this job is then sent to the Evaluation Committee. Each 
man on the committee studies the job at home and assigns the number of points it 
rates for skill, decisions, responsibility, physical effort, and working conditions. 
He turns his score in to the secretary of the committee. At the meeting, each member 
has before him a list of all the individual votes. Sometimes they are fairly far apart. 
Under direction of the chairman and after much discussion and argument, an agree- 
ment is reached on the correct number of points for that job. These are taken up 
under each of the five factors one at a time and the total number of points determines 
the salary grade in which that job will go. Just as there is a bottom and a top to the 
money paid for each job, there is a bottom and top to the number of points for each 
grade.” 

The old-timer thought about this a minute and then came up with another shot. 

‘What guides the committee members in assigning points to these factors?’ 

‘The system has the high-sounding name of Factor Comparison Method which 
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means that the relative value of each job is compared with all other jobs on our list 
factor by factor."’ 

““Meaning?”’ 

“That each committee member decides, for instance, that for ‘‘skill’’ a given 
job is more important than all the jobs below such a point and is less important than 
those above. This takes a lot of time both at home and at the meetings."’ 

‘I suppose this committe was hand-picked by one of the top bosses?”’ 

“It was hand-picked all right, but not by the bosses and not by the personnel 
staff. Our system was installed by a management consulting firm. The men on the 
committee were picked by the consultant personally, after having interviewed and 
given each a battery of psychological tests."’ 

““T'll bet some of the department heads loved that!!!"’ 

“They didn’t like it but were pretty good sports.”’ 

“Didn't it take some time to learn this evaluation business?"’ 

‘*Indeed it did! We went to school for four hours at a stretch for several weeks, at 
the end of which time we were just about able to do the job. Practice makes perfect 
and we think we are improving in our technique steadily."’ 

“How many votes are necessary to slota job in its proper place . . . a majority?’ 

‘“No, indeed I'm glad you asked that one because we want everyone to know 
that no job is slotted in a salary grade until all ten members of the committee are in 
complete agreement for each factor.”’ 

“T'll bet you have some good arguments."’ 

“Good is hardly the word. Tempers have been known to flare and the chairman 
has had to hold some jobs over to the next meeting until more study can be made 
before agreement is reached. As a matter of fact, we frequently have to call into 
consultation someone who knows the job to answer the questions and doubts held 
by some of the members.”’ 


EmpLovezes ArE REPRESENTED 


‘I suppose the highest jobs take the most time?”’ 

‘Not a bit of it. You'd be surprised the time that is spent on so-called low level 
jobs. Each member has come to look upon himself as sort of a trustee with special 
responsibilities. The committee is just as careful with the sort of job we hand to 


beginners as with one of the highly technical positions.’ 

The old-timer looked thoughtful and said, ‘It’s too bad the employees cannot 
watch one of these sessions.’ 

“Yes, it would be nice if they could but they are represented; the immediate 
past President of Staff Council sits in on each session as an observer. He can attest 
to the conscientious considetation that each job receives.”’ 

‘With the job finished,’’ said the old-timer, “‘I guess you can take things easy."’ 

‘It’s never finished. Jobs do not stay the same, and with our entry into the 
casualty business, there will be numerous new jobs to consider."’ 

“T hadn't thought of that change angle. What happens then?"’ 
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‘*The job is re-written and then the committee considers it exactly as if it were a 
new job. We are not talking now about trivial changes, but of changes which par- 
ticularly affect the responsibilities and decisions of the jobholder.”’ 

‘*Are the committee's decisions final?’’ 

‘‘Final in the sense that there is no appeal board but any department head can 
demand reconsideration of a job even though no change has been made. The ten 
committee members are human beings and can make mistakes. The constant study 
of the jobs in each department may convince these ten that a first opinion should be 
changed. They have changed their opinion in at least one instance.”’ 

‘‘Who decides when a job is to be rewritten?” 

‘Well, for one thing, the employee can request his boss to ask for a rewrite, 
but ordinarily the boss is one jump ahead of him. Each month he receives a complete 
detailed salary review and in considering an increase for one of his people, it should 
come to his attention that the minimum or maximum for that job may not be accurate 
since the job itself has changed. He usually requests a rewriting and it is our job to 
try to keep up-to-date on all these changes and the new jobs in casualty." 


How Dogs Jos Evatuation Arrect PRoMOTIONS 


‘This is all very interesting,’’ said our surprised visitor. ‘‘You seem to have 
come a long way with this new plan. What has it done to the employees’ chances of 
an increase in salary or promotion?” 

‘*Well, as President Thomas told our Staff Council, more than seventy-five people 
received adjustments in salary independent of their merit increases as a result of 
proper evaluation of their jobs. In addition, the bosses have before them constantly 
the table of salary grades and a complete departmental salary report each month. If 
a good worker needs recognition, his salary range will show just what can be done 
for that employee without disturbing the scale. As for promotion, the boss knows 
he can’t just go on increasing a person’s salary at anniversary dates but must look 
to the day when that good employee reaches the top of the grade and decide long 
in advance what he is going to do with him. In addition, when jobs in the Com- 
pany are to be filled, the Personnel Department constantly looks for the oppor- 
tunity to transfer someone in a lower pay bracket from one department to another. 
Promotion from within is a Company policy and it doesn’t have to be within any 
given department. Furthermore, when an employee gets additional duties, he knows 
his job is changed and so does his boss. These changes may be unimportant, but, in 
any case, they'll be reviewed and the job re-evaluated. In some cases, this will mean 
moving the job into a higher pay grade.’ 

‘Suppose it doesn’t?”’ 

‘‘No harm is done because the employee knows that it was carefully considered 
in comparison with all other jobs and is where it belongs.”’ 

‘‘What is the war going to do to you?”’ 

“If I could answer that one, I'd be in Washington, but during World War II 
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the companies with established pay grades based on sound evaluation practices were 
permitted under the wage freeze to grant increases if merited within each grade. 
Of course, promotions .. . bona fide promotions . . . are always permissible. We 
think, and by ‘we’ I mean management and employees alike, that we have every- 
ing to gain with this plan and nothing to lose.”’ 

“Well, that’s all very interesting. I guess if ‘X’ were still here the legends 
about his ability as a raise-getter wouldn’t mean very much.”’ 

“No, I'm sure they wouldn't. Every boss is now a Mr. X. He might get in 
the hair of the committee, but from experience as chairman, let me tell you that 
ten men are hard to push around.”’ 

‘Do you publish the job scale?”’ 

‘No, we don’t publish the entire scale. As we approach more complete coverage, 
each department head will speak personally to his people about where they stand 
in the salary picture, the paths of promotion, and his standing generally.”’ 

Just then the telephone armistice was over and, in spite of my signal for the 
old-timer to keep his seat, he waved good-bye to me and our evaluation plan. 
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Some years ago, Whiting Williams made 
quite a stir by writing of his experiences as a 
manual worker, chiefly as a day laborer. Now he 
sends us a manuscript by a young man who has 
followed in his foot-steps. Mr. Williams says it 
shocks him to see that management has learned 
so little about the workers in the intervening 
years. 


Extracts From A Worker's 
Diary 


Rosert R. JORGENSEN, DIARIST 


A 1950 graduate of Bowdoin College who planned to be a personnel man fol- 
lowed in Whiting Williams foot-steps, living as the workers did and sampling 
jobs from the Pacific Coast as far East as Cleveland. Of his 30,000 word diary Mr. 
Williams says: “‘I got from a quick reading the shocking news that surprisingly 
little improvement has been made during all these years in the handling of workers 
by their foremen.”’ 

In applying for jobs the young man invented backgrounds for himself that would 
match those of the men he lived and worked with. He spent his time among un- 
skilled laborers for the most part, beginning by going out as a fruit picker. Here the 
pattern of his findings began to appear. Regardless of the abuses under which they 
earned their living their morale was high because they felt they were doing a neces- 
sary job, helping to feed the country. In each job he decribes a similar satisfaction 
with the work; when the worker can have appreciation from those over him, or 
recognition of his usefulness from outsiders. In each job he had the experience of 
having to pretend to be busy when the work had slacked off, and also having to 
do ‘‘jackass work’’ (work requiring no skill). He found that his fellow workers 
resented these periods as much as he did, even though their pay was the same for 
the ‘‘made work"’ as the work they had been hired for. In the construction job he 
noticed that the men resented having to work without sufficient information about 
the purpose of their work and about the plan for the whole project. Rumors that the 
job was to close down were frequent. 


A Poputar ForEMAN 


The foreman that the men liked most was the one who took the trouble to tell 
them why they were doing a certain piece of work. This was in spite of the fact that 
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he was not usually very clear about how the job was to be done. Lack of proper in- 
structions, or conflicting instructions, were complaints he found in all of his jobs, 
even in his last one where he was an apprentice brick-layer. One characteristic of 
the better foremen was interest in the men’s safety. Incidentally, he found that safety 
instructions were often posted where men passed by, but not where they congregated. 
A foreman who pitched in and helped was given due appreciation by his men. Ap- 
parently this was not often the case. One foreman who was very unpopular tried to 
be one of the boys by swearing and ‘‘acting tough’’, although he was naturally a 
mild talking man. He didn’t fool anyone. No pretense of any kind got by with the 
workers. Several successful foremen were observed to use conversation as a way of 
keeping the men interested in their jobs. An effective negro straw boss, over some 
negro helpers to the white brick-layers, deliberately started arguments to relieve 
boredom. One argument that lasted all afternoon was whether horses can swim 
or not. Where there was so much noice from machinery that no ones’ voice could 
be heard, repetitive work seemed to become very boring. 


Race Rezations A ProsLEM 


In his apprentice job our young man had an experience that taught him “‘how 
easy it is to learn to hate’’. All bricklaying helpers were negroes but no negroes were 
admitted to the apprentice courses. The helper assigned to put bricks on his pile was 
sullen and deliberately slammed bricks as close to his fingers as he could. Afterwards, 
having an experience where a negro was served ahead of his turn by the colored 
lunchroom girl, our tolerant New Englander began to resent the races working to- 
gether the way he said the other white workers did. However, as he and his helper 
continued to work together, a spirit of comradeship sprang up between them. 

There seemed to be fewer barriers between the engineers and other ‘big bosses’ 
and the workers than between the foremen and the men directly under them. An 
executive who walked through the plant saying ‘hello’ and asking questions about 
how the work was going was well liked. On the construction job officers and 
engineers shared the men’s mess. The workers were quick to notice incompetence 
in the engineers and as quick to give credit. An engineer who diagnosed and cured 
a smoking kiln was commented on as followed: ‘‘he probably couldn't lay a brick 
if he tried but there ain't nothing he don’t know about them furnaces. He don't 
get his hands dirty but he don’t have to with them brains."’ 

In several places our writer expresses his belief that the feeling of being useful 
and appreciated is the basic motivation of the worker. The use of proper tools and 
equipment is more important to the worker than pensions and insurance, because 
good tools affect his job performance thus influencing his status. The diarist sums 
this up by saying: ‘‘Every day I become more aware that this worker I’ve been 
living with is one of the most sensitive humans in existence in his feelings on the 
job. Money hardly enters his head on the job. If he makes three cents a minute, for 
instance, he doesn’t think of it every minute—perhaps only on pay-day. All are 
pleased that the recent increase wasn’t a blanket raise, but a 10% raise, so that 
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those more skilled and worth more get more.’ It’s the type of work, the satisfaction 
gained from the work, and earning the respect of others that are equally as important 
as the money received.”’ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


(Continued from page 200) 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: Young career executive with 9 years 
sound training and quality experience as personnel director and industrial relations manager for 
companies of 1000 to 5000. Successful record of result-getting in labor relations including negotiations 
with CIO and AFL, foreman and employee training, recruitment and employment, wage and salary 
administration, money-saving safety program, internal public relations. A self-starter with drive that 
can help you meet increasing manpower needs. Resume/interview on request. Available in 30 days. 
Reply Box 149. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE: Broad industrial experience including 10 years as Personnel Manager 
for subsidiaries of National firm. Fully qualified in all phases of Personnel and Union relations. Multi- 
plant experience. Desire a challenging opportunity as principle personnel administrator of a progressive 
company. Self-starter. Christian, Ph.B., age 40. Married. Resume on request. Reply Box z¢s. 


SAFETY DIRECTOR: Six years concentrated safety engineering and safety experience in ~— employ- 
] 


ing over 2000. Age 37. Married. Now located in Ohio but available for location in middlewest, south 


and southwest. Five years experience as Personnel Director. Reply Box 148. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: B.S. Personnel Administration. 1 year of interviewing and testing. 114 
years as personnel trainee for large industrial concern. Married veteran. No children. Age 24. Will 
relocate. Send for resume. Reply Box sso. 





The proportion of older people in the popu- 
lation is steadily increasing. This is creating a 
serious problem for the economy because, we not 
only lose the productiveness of those who retire 
but they become, instead, a burden on the pro- 
ductiveness of others. For these reasons the ad- 
visability of compulsory retirement is now being 
questioned. 


After Age 65 What? 


By Harianp Fox, Taeopore R. Linpsom anp C. Harotp Stone*, 
Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota 


For the first time in American history large numbers of people are reaching old 
age. As a result of declining birth rates, advances in medical science which have led 
to greater life expectancies, and reduced immigration, there have been appreciable 
shifts in the nation’s age distribution. The United States definitely faces a future 
in which increasing proportions of the population will be in older age groups. 

A fundamental question which the nation must answer, therefore, is: How are 
the increasing numbers of older persons to be supported? One answer which is cur- 
rently attracting attention is to provide these older persons with pensions, both 
public and private. 

The money costs of pension plans have tended, however, to focus attention on 
the vast social waste involved in arbitrary retirement of employees at stipulated 
ages. Many men and women who reach 65 today are not “‘old’’ in the traditional 
sense of the word. Many have skills and experience which would allow them to 
make valuable contributions to production were they allowed to do so. 

Certainly, adequate retirement benefits will have to be made available to those 
who wish to retire and to those who no longer are physically or mentally able to 
work. But, on the general question of support for older persons, there seems to be a 
better answer than pensions and arbitrary retirement. Work that older people can 
do should be found—work in which they can be both productive and self-supporting. 
In a word, some means of utilizing older persons should be found so that they will 
not be forced out of productive employment at some arbitrary ‘‘retirement age.”’ 

Most of the problems involved in utilizing older persons, however, have not 

* The authors are members of the research staff of the Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, directed by 


Dr. Dale Yoder. Other staff members who participated in this project were: Kenneth Awsumb, Douglas Irvine, Rolf Jangard, 
and Josephine Welch. 
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been investigated systematically. For example, how can potentialities of persons 
beyond retirement age be identified? On what basis are their potentialities to be 
evaluated? What must be done to retain older employees in productive employment? 
Under what conditions do older employees prefer retirement? Under what conditions 
would they find greater satisfaction in continuing productive work? 

A logical first step in answering these complex questions would seem to be an 
investigation of the extent to which older persons are being or have been utilized. 
From such study might come clues concerning problems faced by individual firms 
in utilizing older employees—clues which would clarify the problems to be investi- 
gated. The present study represents a first step in this direction; it describes findings 
in a single city—Minneapolis. 


Osjectives oF THis Stupy 


Specifically, this investigation was undertaken by the Industrial Relations 
Center to discover (1) to what extent employees who have the requisite skills to 
handle their usual jobs continue in employment with Minneapolis firms after reach- 
ing 65 years of age,' (2) to what extent employees are kept on who, when they 
reach 65, no longer have skills necessary to handle their usual jobs, and (3) what 
methods have been developed to use those older employees who can no longer 
handle their usual jobs. 


MetTHop 


Findings in this study are based on data gathered by personal interview and by 
mailed questionnaires from 168 Minneapolis firms during March and April, 1950. 
Industrial Relations Center staff members interviewed 98 of the firms; data from the 
other 70 firms were obtained by mailed questionnaires which were later re-checked 
by telephone interviews. The same questionnaire mailed to firms was used as a check 
list in the interview to ensure that the same areas were covered in both situations. 

Results of a pre-test of the questionnaire revealed that retirement policy for 
salaried employees was often different from that of hourly paid and incentive paid 
employees. Two forms of the questionnaire were, therefore, used in securing data— 
one for salaried and one for hourly paid and incentive paid employees. Pre-test 
results showed that some firms were unable or unwilling to give out retirement 
policy information about executives; therefore, this group was excluded from the 
survey. 

The list of firms from which a random sample was taken for study was de- 
veloped with the assistance of a Minneapolis employers’ association. Only those 
firms with 50 or more employees were considered for study since, in the pre-test of 
the questionnaire, it was found that a large majority of firms employing less than 
50 had such limited experience with persons reaching 65 that the questionnaire was 
practically meaningless for them. 


1 In practically all cases, the ‘‘normal retirement age’’ as stated by firms was 65, although in some firms the normal retire- 
ment age was 60 for women. In this report, age 65 and ‘‘normal retirement age’’ are used interchangeably. 
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Although the list of firms from which the random sample was drawn included 
nearly all (85-90%) firms in Minneapolis employing more than 100 employees, only 
50 per cent of all firms employing less than 100 and more than 50 persons was in- 


cluded. Because of these sampling limitations, caution should be used in applying 
the findings of this study to all Minneapolis industry. 


DEscRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 


The 168 firms in the sample employ 56,749 people. The distribution of the 
firms by size and type of industry is shown in Table 1. 

It should be pointed out that only 1o per cent of the firms are in the group size 
soo and over, but these firms employ 57 per cent of the employees in the sample. 
Although 35 per cent of the firms are in the group size 50-99, only 7 per cent of the 
total employees are employed by these small firms. Nearly half of the firms (43%) 
and nearly half of the employees (42%) are in manufacturing. About twice as 
many hourly employees (37,862) as salaried (18,887) are employed by the sample 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPATING FIRMS BY SIZE AND TYPE OF INDUSTRY 





Type of Industry 


Wholesale- Total 
Size of Firm Manufacturing Retail Service Finance N 


50-99 21 21 15 I 
100-199 23 16 10 
200-499 22 II 8 


soo and over 6 5 2 


Total N 72 53 35 
% 8B 32 21 





firms. The sample is composed mainly of hourly employees in manufacturing firms 
with a payroll of more than 500, and the sample is composed mainly of manu- 
facturers with less than 500 employees each. 

40 per cent of the sample firms have pension plans and 54 per cent of the em- 
ployees in the sample are covered by pensions. Regardless of firm size, a greater 
proportion of salaried than hourly employees is covered by the plans. Only 47 per 
cent of the hourly paid employees in the sample are covered by pensions, but 69 
per cent of the salaried are covered. 

Pension plans tend to be more prevalent as size of firm increases. Paid retire- 
ment programs were reported by 35 per cent of firms size 50-199, by 43 per cent of 
firms size 200-499, and by 69 per cent of the firms in the largest size category, 500 
and over. 

The presence of pension plans is highly related to the presence of a stated ‘‘nor- 
mal retirement age.’’ Of the 70 firms that stated they have a ‘‘normal retirement 
age,’’ all but 6 have pension plans. Therefore, the description of firms with pension 


plans given above is also a close description of firms with stated ‘‘normal retire- 
ment ages.”’ 
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REsULTs 


One of the most interesting findings of the study is the appreciable number of 
firms in which no employee has ever reached 65 years of age; 29 (17%) firms are 
included in this category. This group of firms is made up of 17 (12%) of the 137 
firms that employed both hourly and salaried, 10 (40%) of the 27 firms that em- 
ployed only salaried, and 2 of the 4 firms that employed only hourly. In an ad- 
ditional 32 per cent of the 137 firms with both hourly and salaried employees, no 
salaried employee has ever reached 65 years of age although hourly employees have. 
It is predominantly hourly employees who reach 65 years of age in the sample firms. 

The majority of firms that have never had employees who have reached 65 
years of age are smaller firms. The experience of these industries is not that which 
would be expected from the literature.* Service industries are generally thought of 
as those in which older persons can find work, since jobs in these industries tend to 
be less desirable than most. On the other hand, manufacturing is usually considered 
the industry that can least use older employees, due to the accent on speed. The 
present study indicates, however, that there is about the same proportion (54%) of 
firms in each of these industries in which no employees (or only hourly employees) 
have reached 65 years of age.’ 

In the analysis which follows, the 29 firms in which no employee has ever 
reached 65 have been excluded since the research was not concerned with opinions 
of what might be done-with older employees. Rather, interest is centered upon what 
has been done with employees reaching 65. The exclusion of these 29 firms has not 
shifted the proportion of firms in various size or industry categories, and the pro- 
portion of pension firms to non-pension firms has remained about the same. 

To what extent, then, do employees who Aave reached 65 in a firm and who 
have retained the skills necessary to handle their usual jobs continue in employment 
beyond age 65? The question asked of firms and the response for both hourly and 
salaried employees is shown below. 


Question: How many of your hourly (or salaried) employees who reach the normal retirement 
age and are still able to handle their usual jobs continue in their employment with 
the firm beyond that age? 

Answers: 

Per Cent of Firms Saying 
All Most A Few None 
116 rms with hourly employees 57 16 9 18 
92 firms with salaried employees‘ 46 7 14 33 


It is apparent that an appreciable difference exists in the extent to which 
hourly and salaried employees who can handle their usual job are utilized after 


2 See particularly: Trafton, George H. ‘‘Age Distribution of Workers in Industry Under OASI."’ Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 10, No. 3, March 1947, pp. 13-20. Also “Older Workers at the Public Employment Service." Labor Market, June 1949, pp- 
I-37. 
. # It was suspected that firms founded recently might not have been in existence long enough for employees to reach the 
normal retirement age. However, an analysis of date of establishment of those firms in which no employees (or only hourly em- 
ployees) have reached 65 did not support this conjecture. 
4 Since many firms had no salaried employees reach 65, fewer firms with salaried than hourly employees are included. 
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reaching 65. Almost three-quarters of the firms stated that most or all hourly em- 
ployees stay on; only half stated that most or all salaried employees stay on after 
reaching 65. 

Although there is this difference in the extent to which hourly and salaried 
employees who can handle their usual jobs are utilized after reaching 65, analysis 
of the figures indicates that both hourly and salaried employees are most often kept 
on after 65 in firms without pension plans. Although non-pension firms also tend to 
be smaller firms, the data do not indicate that size accounts for the great difference 
in the extent to which pension and non-pension firms utilize employees. It can be 
concluded that pension plans are a major factor in the non-utilization of older 
employees. 

Why don’t all persons reaching 65, who are still able to handle their usual job, 
continue with their company? For hourly and salaried employees alike the two 
main reasons given were: (1) ‘“‘because of compulsory retirement plan’’ and (2) 
‘because the employee prefers to retire.’ 

Practically all firms that stated ‘‘none stay on’’ gave compulsory retirement 
age as the reason. Firms that stated ‘‘few stay on’’ were about equally divided— 
one-half giving compulsory retirement age as the reason and the other half reporting 
that ‘‘employees prefer to retire.’’ All who said “‘most stay on"’ stated that those 
who leave ‘‘prefer to retire."’ 

Only three non-pension firms stated that compulsory retirement was the policy 
of the firm. In every other case firms that said compulsory retirement age was the 
reason for persons not staying on were pension firms. However, only half (56%) of 
the pension firms have a compulsory retirement age. 

Seventy-one per cent of the pension firms in the largest size group, 500 and 
over, and 66 per cent of pension firms in the smallest, 50-99, incorporated a com- 
pulsory retirement age into their pension plans. Only 40 per cent of the pension 
firms of size 100-199 and 47 per cent of those size 200-499 had a compulsory retire- 
ment age as a feature of their pension plan. 

In summary, it may be concluded that the major reason employees who can 
still handle their usual jobs do not continue in their employment with a firm beyond 
65 years of age is the operation of a compulsory retirement policy as part of a pension 
plan. 


Emp.Loyees UNABLE TO Keep GoING 


The second major objective of this study was to investigate the extent to which 
older employees unable to handle their usual jobs are kept on after reaching 65. 

An appreciable number of firms that had employees reach 65 reported that 
they have had no experience with an employee reaching 65 who was unable to 
handle his usual job. Obviously this may mean that employees who had difficulty 
handling their job prior to 65 were discharged or were given jobs which they could 
handle at that time. In fact, a number of interviewed firms stated this to be the case. 
However, this study dealt only with utilization of those employees over 65. 
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27 per cent of the firms that had hourly employees reach 65 and 27 per cent of 
the firms that had salaried employees reach 65 reported that all of these employees 
could handle their usual jobs at 65. A greater proportion of smaller firms than larger 
firms stated that all employees reaching 65 could handle their usual jobs. 

To what extent, then,:'do employees who have reached 65 in a firm and have 
not retained the skills necessary to handle their usual jobs continue in employment 
beyond age 65? The question asked of the firms and the response for both hourly 
and salaried employees is shown below. 


Question: How many of your hourly (or salaried) employees who reach the normal retirement 
age and are no longer able to handle their usual job continue in their employment 
with the firm in another job or on their usual job with reduced duties? 

Answers: 

Per Cent of Firms Saying 
All Most AFew Nome 
73 firms with hourly employees 22 10 31 37 
67 firms with salaried employees 16 ° 23 61 


Here again, as in the case of employees able to handle their usual jobs, hourly 
employees were found to be utilized to a much greater extent than salaried em- 
ployees. Thirty-two per cent of the sample stated all or most hourly employees stay 
on, but only 16 per cent stated that all or most of their salaried employees stay on 
after 65 if they can no longer handle their usual job. Non-pension firms utilize these 
employees to a much greater extent than do pension firms. 


What are the dominant reasons for firms not keeping on all of the employees 
who cannot handle their usual jobs at 65? For salaried and hourly alike, the three 
main reasons given were: (1) a compulsory retirement policy; (2) not enough lower 
level jobs available to which employees can be transferred; and (3) utilizing these 
employees would be too costly. Eighty per cent of the firms that stated ‘‘none stay 
on"’ gave as the reason a compulsory retirement age; almost all of the remaining 20 
per cent said that utilizing these employees would be too costly. About half of the 
firms that said ‘‘a few stay on’’ gave compulsory retirement age as the reason; the 
other half of the firms were split about evenly between ‘“‘too costly’’ and ‘‘not 
enough lower level jobs available.’’ Practically all firms that said “‘most stay on”’ 
gave as the reason for not using all, “‘not enough lower level jobs available.”’ 

Two other reasons for not utilizing older employees who could no longer 
handle their usual jobs were mentioned frequently enough for consideration here: 
‘‘Some employees prefer to retire’’ and ‘‘Such a practice would prohibit the normal 
number of young people from entering the firm."’ 

By what methods are employees utilized who are allowed to stay on past 65, 
although they do not have the skills necessary to handle their usual jobs? About 60 
per cent of the sample stated that these employees are transferred to jobs which 
they can handle. The remaining firms stated that the employee stays at his usual 
job but is relieved of some of the duties usually attached to that job. About 20 per 
cent of the companies stated that they use both methods to some extent. 
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No consistent policy for review of older employees’ competence was found in 
any firm.* In practically every instance employers indicated that each case was 
different and departmental procedure varied widely. Many cases are handled directly 
by the department head through re-organization and shifting of responsibilities. 
In other departments the employee might be referred directly to the personnel 
department. In others, the foreman or supervisor reports a ‘‘slow-down”’ to the 
union steward or business agent. One plant had a joint labor-management committee 
which considered cases referred to it by the department head. However, the results 
of this survey clearly indicate that Minneapolis employers, in general, have not 
yet recognized the importance of the problems of the older employee to the extent 


that they have taken positive steps to develop an organized program for the solu- 
tion of these problems. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Judged by the number of firms that allow them to stay on, older employees 
who retain the skills necessary to handle their usual job fare quite well in Minne- 
apolis. However, a continued increase in private pension plans would seem to 
endanger even the utilization now existing. Pension plans, especially those with a 
compulsory retirement age, show an inverse relationship with the extent to which 
older employees are utilized after 65. 

Perhaps most important, this study indicates an almost total lack of formal 
planning to utilize older employees. In line with this, certain problems for further 
study are indicated. An intensive analysis and the publication of methods devised 
by firms that have found ways of utilizing older employees should help to point 
the way to efficient employment of older persons. 

This is not only a problem for the long run health of an economy characterized 
by a larger proportion of persons in the older age groups; in an expanded defense 
effort one of the major sources of manpower will be these older persons. It is, there- 
fore, of vital concern that information be available to guide government and indi- 


vidual firms in efficiently incorporating older employees into an expanded work 
force. 


5 This also was found in 1933 by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in a very limited survey of manufacturing 
companies. See ‘“The Older Employee in Industry."’ Policy Holders’ Service Bureau, 1933, 25 pp. 
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New Books on Labor 


As pointed up in Business Week some 
time ago, no company is isolated from what 
happens at the bargaining table in some 
other company, however obscure. It is union 
strategy, quite frequently, to develop mo- 
mentum in a new area of bargaining by 
negotiating first with relatively small com- 
panies. And new terms eventually obtained 
from the larger corporations often set a 
pattern that widely influences employer-em- 
ployee relations throughout the country. 
The impact of the unions affects the general 
climate of pzrsonnel relations. Even person- 
nel executives in non-unionized companies, 
therefore, need to refresh themselves, from 
time to time, on collective bargaining. It is 
an excellent practice for those in non-execu- 
tive posts in the personnel field to do so 
also, for both the formation and carrying 
out of personnel policies is improved by an 
awareness of general trends. Several new 
books are available which will be of interest 
to many besides specialists. 

First, there is the latest book by Neil 
W. Chamberlain, of Yale University, which 
analyzes the nature of the collective bar- 
gaining process. CoLLecTIve BarGAINING. 
By Neil W. Chamberlain. (McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1951. 534 pages. $6.00). Mr. 
Chamberlain's book clearly reflects the need 
of personnel executives for a knowledge of 
collective bargaining for, as he says, 

. . the customary and usual subjects of 
collective bargaining (are) for the most part 
matters which are normally considered of a 
‘personnel’ nature—employment, transfers, 
promotion, discipline, plus the broader 
issues of wages and hours."’ 


By Eileen Ahern 


The gradual extension of union-man- 
agement negotiations is apparent in the 
brief but dramatic outline of the history of 
collective bargaining since 1800 with which 
Mr. Chamberlain's book opens up. The 
main sections contain an analysis of the fac- 
tors that have shaped the process of collec- 
tive bargaining. This analysis is of more 
than usual significance for it is not restricted 
to economic factors, with which most 
readers are well-acquainted. It includes the 
political, legal, and socio-psychological 
strands that also determine the nature of 
collective bargaining. This Mr. Chamber- 
lain accomplishes in a most practical way 
By the time the reader has finished the book, 
he will have learned a great deal, not only 
about the nature of the bargaining process, 
its procedures, the laws which govern it, 
and the subject matter with which it deals; 
he will also have acquired a lively sense of 
the tug of war that commonly takes place as 
each of the parties brings its bargaining 
power to bear on a situation; of the tactics 
and strategy which are brought into play 
and the emotions and reasoning behind 
them; of the internal politics within the 
union group and within the management 
organization. 

The reader will also have acquired 
some feeling of the ‘‘tone’’ of negotiating 
sessions and the conditions under which 
agreements are worked out. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has included, for example, a “‘script’’ 
of a bargaining conference. A considerable 
amount of source material is integrated with 
the text, thus giving the reader the benefit 
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of valuable case experience and the views of 
many thinkers in the field. 

This book is recommended because it 
brings together in one volume an up-to-date 
and fresh presentation of material which 
the reader would otherwise have to seek 
from a variety of sources, and because it 
contains discussions of quite controversial 
issues, such as ‘‘management prerogatives.” 
Many PersonneEL Journal readers probably 
saw Mr. Chamberlain's stimulating analy- 
sis, “‘What is Management’s Right to 
Manage?”’ in Fortune, issue of July 1949. 

Management readers get a good view 
of the major lines of union activity—con- 
tract negotiations, strikes, arbitrations— 
from the business and general press. Rela- 
tively little is reported in these sources, 
however, of the vast, complex, and con- 
tinually changing activities within unions 
and among unions. Another new book, 
therefore, that is helpful in rounding out 
one’s information is THe House of Lazor: 
Internal Operations of American Unions, 
edited by J. B. S. Hardman and Maurice F. 
Neufeld (Prentice-Hall, New York, 1951. 
555 pages. $7.65). Confined in earlier years 
to organizing efforts, union activities have 
expanded in both scope and variety and 
today are concerned with politics, research, 
press and radio, education, community and 
welfare action, health and life insurance, re- 
tirement provisions, international activity, 
and the complex problems of modern union 
administration. 

The work of 45 contributors, most of 
them personally active in union work, THE 
House oF Lasor outlines the methods of 
government and administration being used 
in unions. It also summarizes much that a 
greater number of personnel executives 
should know about union goals and union 
philosophy. Among the authors are Solo- 
mon Barkin, James B. Carey, William Gom- 
berg, Marion Hedges, Joseph D. Keenan, 
Jack Kroll, M. S. Novik, Victor Reuther, 
Lawrence Rogin and Mark Starr. Other 
authors include some university men, spe- 
cialists in various phases of labor relations, 
such as Dr. William Leiserson. Professor 


C. Wright Mills of Columbia University, 
writes an interesting piece on the use of the 
““intellectuals’’ both by labor and by man- 
agement. The diversity of subject matter, 
written by so many persons, presented no 
small editing problem. It has been ad- 
mirably handled, and this book will give 
the management reader, as well as union 
members, an exciting glimpse of what's 
going on inside the house of labor. 

Also just off the press is the first com- 
prehensive handbook on the problems, 
methods and techniques of training union 
officers—Union Leapersuip TRAINING, by 
A. A. Liveright (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1951. 265 pages. $3.50.) An off-the- 
record observation frequently heard in man- 
agement circles is that union leaders are 
often so well trained for their work, so 
well armed with facts and figures for the 
purposes of negotiation and in day-to-day 
relations with management that their ad- 
versaries frequently suffer by comparison. 
Whether or not this is true, there is no 
gainsaying the effectiveness of union train- 
ing, and it behooves management to know 
something about what that training entails 
if it is to deal effectively with the results 
of it. This notable volume was prepared in 
connection with the five-year study by the 
Industrial Relations Center of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago of the methods of leadership 
development in both companies and unions. 
Based on the actual experience of scores of 
successful union training programs through- 
out the country, it details various union 
teaching techniques, such as lectures, dis- 
cussion, use of audio-visual aids, and role 
playing. Training projects directed toward 
typical union activities, such as union ad- 
ministration, collective bargaining negotia- 
tion, and shop stewards’ duties are illus- 
trated by concrete examples which add to 
the practical interest of the book. Much of 
the material, incidentally, will be of interest 
to management for its own training pur- 
poses. 

Another valuable publication to come 
from the University of Chicago's Industrial 
Relations Center this fall, addressed to a 
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broader audience, is Goats AND STRATEGY 
in CoLiectivE BarGAINING, by Frederick 
H. Harbison and John R. Coleman (Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1951. 172 pages. 
$2.50.) “Collective bargaining has become 
an indispensable feature of American capi- 
talism,’’ the authors observe in their preface 
to this book. “‘Yet some kinds of collective 
bargaining are better than others. The re- 
lationships between management and or- 
ganized labor may be good or they may be 
bad. What, then, are the criteria by which 
we may judge whether union-management 
relations are ‘constructive’ or ‘destructive’? 
This is the central question of our inquiry."’ 

Based on a study of over a hundred 
industrial organizations, the book evaluates 
union-management relations in America to- 
day. The authors chart a long-range course 
that they feel will strengthen modern capi- 
talism, provide an incentive for better man- 
agement and at the same time benefit the 
worker as an individual and as a union 
member. Not everyone will agree with the 


authors’ recommendations as to how collec- 
tive bargaining can make a fuller contribu- 
tion to society, but they are thought-pro- 
voking. 

Also dealing with the long-term 
interests of both parties is a volume en- 
titled InpustriaL Peace In Our Timp, by 
Hubert Somervell (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1951. 224 pages. $2.00.) 
Opening with an introduction prepared by 
Elton Mayo shortly before he died, this is a 
thoughtful analysis of the nature and the 
causes of industrial harmony. It includes 
case accounts of successes and failures of 
labor-management cooperation in the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada. 
The author is as much interested in the 
psychological and social aspects of the prob- 
lem as with its economic implications and 
for this reason his views are of particular 
interest. In the words of Mayo, ‘There 
is...no doubt that all students of the 
subject, whether academic or industrial, 
will need to consider what he says."’ 





Personnel Handbook. Edited by John F. Mee. 
The Ronald Press, New York, 1951. 1,167 
pages. $10.00 


Numerous textbooks on _ personnel 
management are published from time to 
time. Some are new, the majority revised 
editions of standard volumes; nearly all are 
written by professors, not all of whom have 
any experience in personnel management. 
Without exception, textbooks are geared to 
the needs of college students rather than 
personnel men. Their general tone is di- 
dactic, they include many pages of historical 
material, ‘‘questions for review,’ projects 
for students, and other study material. 
While providing good orientation to work 
in this field, they are rarely of much service 
to the personnel manager. 


Nevertheless, these textbooks must be 
used in our offices for occasional reference 
because nothing more precisely suitable is 
at hand. This is the gap that the PersoNNEL 
Hanpsook will fill. 

Competently planned and edited by 
Professor Mee, the several sections have 
been written by persons well-versed in prob- 
lems of personnel administration. Dr. Mee 
is Chairman of the Department of Manage- 
ment and also Director of the Bureau of 
Personnel Relations, Indiana University. 

Not all the characteristics of the text- 
book can be avoided. Some of the material 
in the Pgrsonnet HanpBook may sound 
too detailed and some too elementary. This 
treatment will be helpful, though, to the 
man who has to look into a phase of per- 
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sonnel, not yet undertaken in his company, 
to determine how, if at all, it should be 
applied. 

An extensive section on labor relations 
is included, in addition to the usual person- 
nel subjects, such as selection and placement 
of employees, including the use of tests and 
induction procedures, salary and wage ad- 
ministration, training, etc. Particularly 
good in the section on labor relations is the 
emphasis placed on the need for research 
before entering bargaining and arbitration 
sessions. Unions too often are better pre- 
pared than companies in this respect. 

Another subject that receives attention 
in this book is the budget of the personnel 
department for companies of varying size. 
This is material which is not usually found 
in personnel textbooks. What should be the 
annual salary costs of the personnel depart- 
ment as compared with the company’s total 
payroll? A basis for figuring this ‘‘personnel 
ratio’’ is given. Of course, the number of 
persons in the personnel department, and 
their annual salary cost, cannot be analyzed 
intelligently apart from the scope of the 
personnel program. What activities are in- 
cluded in the particular personnel depart- 
ment? The problem of trying to evaluate the 


personnel department's effectiveness in ac- 
counting terms is not easy. It must some- 
times be considered, though, and the Pzr- 
SONNEL Hanpsook can be useful here. 

This book would not supplant a text- 
book in a course on personnel management, 
but, shorn as it is of description and ‘‘ex- 
ercises,’’ it is far more useful to the per- 
sonnel manager. 


Charles R. Nickerson, Personnel Manager 
Bristol Meyers Co. 
Hillside, N. J. 


AFTER THE WuisTtLe Brows. By Jack Petrill. 
Industrial Recreation Bureau, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y., 1951. 351 pages. 
$10.00. 

Based on a nationwide study of in- 
dustrial recreation programs in various 
types of companies, this book analyzes the 
requirements of a good industrial recreation 
program, its costs and problems of adminis- 
tration, and the benefits which management 
can expect as a return on its investment. 
Methods of stimulating and maintaining 
participation of employees in company- 
sponsored recreational activities are also 
discussed. 
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HOW TO PLAN PENSIONS. By Carroll Boyce. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1950. 
Reviewed by Arthur Stedry Hansen in Public Personnel Review, July 1950. 
Reviewed in Banking, December 1950. 

Reviewed by A. D. Marshall in Management Review, September 1950. 


JOB HORIZONS. By Lloyd G. Reynolds and Joseph Shister. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1949. 

Reviewed by Arthur D. Ross in American Economic Review, September 1949. 

Reviewed by Lazare Teper in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1950. 


LABOR IN NORWAY. By Walter Galenson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


1949. 
Reviewed by Kirk R. Petshek in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 1951. 


Reviewed by Fetter Jakob Bjerve in American Economic Review, December 1949. 
Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, September 1949. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IN A COMMON ENTERPRISE. By Dorothea de 
Schweinitz. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. 

Reviewed by Leonard P. Adams in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 
19§0. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, November 1949. 

Reviewed by Neil W. Chamberlain in American Economic Review, March 1950. 


LEADING AND MANAGING MEN. By Douglas C. Lynch. New York: The 
Ronald Press. 1950. 

Reviewed by Richard L. Beard in Occupations, February 1951. 

Reviewed by Corlen O. Beum in Management Review, March 1951. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS. By Gordon 
S. Watkins, Paul A. Dodd, Wayne L. McNaughton and Paul Prasow. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1950. 

Reviewed by Phillips Bradley in Public Personnel Review, January 1951. 

Reviewed by Norman White in PersonNeL JouRNAL September 1951. 

Reviewed by Dale Yoder in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March 1951. 
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MULTI-EMPLOYER BARGAINING AND THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS. By Bert W. 
Levy. University of Pennsylvania Press. 1949. 


Reviewed by Joseph Shister in Labor and Nation, Fall 1950. 
Reviewed by Neil Chamberlain, in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1950. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN BUSINESS. By Robert H. Kinzer and Edward 
Sagarin. New York: Greengerg & Co. 1951. 

Reviewed by Ernest Kaiser in Management Review, March 1951. 

Reviewed in American Business, February 1951. 


THE NEW DEAL AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING POLICY. By Irving Bern- 
stein. Berkeley, California: University of California Press. 1950. 

Reviewed by Joseph P. Goldberg in Monthly Labor Review, September 1950. 

Reviewed by John Newton Thurber in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, March 1951. 

Reviewed by John V. Spielman in Journal of Business, April 1951. 

Reviewed in Labor Law Journal, November 1950. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND LABOR RELATIONS IN DEPART- 
MENT STORES. By Helen Baker and Robert R. Frances. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1950. 

Reviewed by John Newton Thurber in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January 1951. 

Reviewed by Eileen Ahern in Personnet Journa, August 1951. 

Reviewed in Psychology at Work, September 1950. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES AND UNIONISM. By Henry S. Gilbertson. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 1950. 

Reviewed by Theodore Malm in Management Review, August 1950. 

Reviewed by Sidney C. Sufrin in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 1951. 


PROBLEMS IN LABOR RELATIONS. By Benjamin M. Selekman, Sylvia K. 
Selekman and Stephen H. Fuller. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1950. 

Reviewed by D. E. McFarland in Personnel Psychology, Winter 1950. 

Reviewed in Human Organization, Fall 1951. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, June 1950. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK. Edited by Philip Lesley. New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1951. 
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Other Recent Books 


Surveys, Ports & Sampres. By Mildred B. 


Parten. Harper & Brothers, New York, 


1951. 624 pages. $6.00. 

A working knowledge of surveys, polls 
and samples is important to the personnel 
executive who uses them from time to time 
in connection with employee attitudes 
studies, wage surveys, computation of per- 
sonnel statistics, etc. It is equally important 
to the even larger group who use the results 
of statistical surveys in their daily work 
and so must be able to interpret them ac- 
curately. Here is a systematic, step-by-step 
description of the procedures necessary for 
successfully using the survey. The author 
not only describes the methods which can 
be employed at each stage of the investi- 
gation but also discusses their comparative 


merits for specific purposes. 


HeritaGE or Conruict. By Vernon H. Jen- 
sen. Cornell University-Press, Ithaca, New 
York, 1951. 495 pages. $4.75. 

This colorful history of labor relations 
in the nonferrous metals industries is as 
absorbing as a good novel, and its interest 
is by no means confined to the particular 
industry about which the narrative happens 
to be centered. Rather, it is an analysis of 
some of the unsolved problems of labor- 
management relations—problems which are 
of interest to all personnel and industrial 
relations practitioners. The author, now a 
professor at Cornell University, was a Wage 
Stabilization Director of the War Labor 
Board during World War II. 


Emptoyez Feepinc: A Manual of Policies 
and Operating Procedures. By John W. Stokes. 
Edmund S. Whitten, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
1951. 92 pages. $3.00. 


Here is a practical guide to the manage- 
ment of employee food service facilities, 
whether operated by the company itself or 
by outside contractors. The author discusses 
in detail the means of controlling food 
quality, service, sanitation, maintenance 
and costs. 


Strike Srratecy. By John Steuben. Gaer 
Associates, Inc., New York, 1951. 320 
pages. $3.00. 

An active unionist discusses the strat- 
egy and tactics of the strike situation from 
the worker's standpoint. Though the au- 
thor’s sympathies are very frankly pro- 
labor, his case histories describing how 
workers react to employer and community 
pressures before and during a strike will be 
of interest to those concerned with labor 
relations and with the administration of 
company policies under conditions of labor- 
management tension. 


Propuctivity, SUPERVISION AND MorRALE IN 
AN Orrice Situation. Part I. By Daniel 
Katz, Nathan Maccoby and Nancy C. 
Morse. Survey Research Center, Institute of 
Social Research, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1950. 84 pages. $2.00. 

Reports the findings of a significant 
research study to determine the causes of 
productivity of work groups and the sources 
of satisfactions that group members derive 
from their participation. A major conclu- 
sion is that most of the differences between 
high- and low-production work groups stem 
from the differing nature of the supervision 
of these groups. The significant differences 
in supervisory attitudes and practices found 
to exert a direct influence on productivity 
and morale are discussed. 





Across The Editor's Desk 


News of the Personnel Associations 


A prrecrory of local personnel groups 
appeared in Personnel, published by the 
American Management Association, the 
issue of July, 1951. This contains the names, 
addresses and officers of 145 of these associ- 
ations. Another similar directory, listing 
names of one hundred associations, appears 
in the Industrial Relations Yearbook for 
1951, published by the Dartnell Press, Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. Personnet JourNAL would be 
very glad to have news from all of these 
associations and would also be glad to have 
notice of elections of new officers. 





Tae Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
through its Commercial and Industrial De- 
partment sponsored the first Northeast Con- 
ference on Humanities in Business. Co- 
operating in conducting the conference were 
the Committee on Industrial Relations of 
the Chamber, and also the Executive Club 
and the Personnel Manager’s Club of 
Boston. General Chairman of the con- 
ference, which was held September 14 and 
15 at the Hotel Bradford, Boston, was 
Thomas M. Hennessey, Director of Public 
Relations, New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. The opening address, 
“The Architects Drawing of the Better 
Business Building’’, was Ralph M. Binney, 
President of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. The theme of the Conference was the 
importance of the individual in business. 
Prominent speakers in the personnel field 
contributed from their experience. 


Tue CairorniA TRAINING Directors’ 
AssociaTIon will hold its regional confer- 
ence in San Francisco on October 19 and 20, 
at the Hotel Mark Hopkins. Chairman of 
the conference will be Ellis H. Wooley, of 
the Naval Supply Depot, Oakland. New 
officers of the Association recently elected 


include Frank Wickhorst, President, of 
Kaiser Industries, Oakland. Regular meet- 
ings of the Association are held on the 
second Wednesday of each month. The Asso- 
ciation publishes the CTDA Bulletin, which 
is edited by Ray H. Parker, Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 





Tae Hovusz Macazine Institute of 
New York City held its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, on June 
14. There were more than two hundred in 
attendance. The theme of the meeting was 
“Industrial Editors in National Defense’’. 
The morning was devoted to a series of 
clinics, designed to help the industrial 
editor meet the problems peculiar to the 
national crisis. The session on internal house 
organs was moderated by Steve Smoke, of 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. The session on 
external house organs was moderated by 
John E. Davis, editor of Shell Progress. Stet, 
the house magazine for house magazine 
editors, published monthly by the Cham- 
pion Paper and Fiber Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio, contained an extensive summary of 
the conference in its August issue. H M Eye, 
the monthly publication of the House 
Magazine Institute, carried, in its summer 
issue, a detailed summary of the conference 
H M Eye is edited by Martha Sloan and 
Stan Whiteway. 





Civit Service AssEMBLY is now 
holding its 1951 conference on Public 
Personnel Administration at the Statler 
Hotel in Detroit. The dates are October 
8 to 11. This is a particularly ambitious 
conference. Among other items is an 
exhibition of training films. I was 
particularly sorry to have to decline 
an invitation to speak to the Conference, 
which came from my friend, Kenneth O. 
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Warner, Director of the Civil Service 
Assembly. 





Tue PrrsONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL 
Retai.ons Association oF Los ANGELES 
announces the election of Russel J. 
Cooney as a member of the board of the 
Association. He will succeed Palmer 
Wentworth. Mr. Cooney is Personnel 
Director for the City of Pasadena, and 
was formerly in the Personnel Depart- 
ment of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
The excellent monthly publication of 
the Association, PIRA-Scope, carried the 
foregoing announcement in its August 
issue. That issue contained ten mimeo- 


graphed pages plus a ‘‘dividend"’ in the’ 


shape of a three-page summary of the 
address by Dr. Rensis Likert, given at 
the July PIRA meeting. His topic was 
“Overcoming Resistance to Change’’, 
which was a review of a study of the 
reasons for the marked resistance to 
change on the part of operators in a 
clothing factory. Perhaps the essential 
of this study was the finding that when 
employees are consulted about the condi- 
tions for a change in their work, they 
will accept the new task and its produc- 
tion standard and will attain and surpass 
it. When not consulted, a series of frus- 
trations arises, causing a failure to meet 
production goals and a substantial tendency 
to quit. The original of this article appeared 
in the quarterly magazine, ‘Human Rela- 
tions’’, sponsored by the Center for Group 
Dynamics at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

PIRA-Scope for July contained a two- 
page leaflet giving the articles and by-laws 
of the Corporation of the Association, and 
also its Articles of Incorporation. These 
might be of interest to other Associations. 
The editor of PIRA-Scope is R. S. Robinson, 
the Times-Mirror Company, P. O. Box 
g11, Los Angeles 52. Bob turns out a very 
nice newsletter, one of the excellent fea- 
tures of which is news of different people 
and events under the heading, ‘‘Off the 
Editor's Cuff"’ 


Tue CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MaNaGe- 
MENT AssocIATION has issued a number of 
Management reports covering addresses 
given before the Association at its Spring 
Conference. One of these is ‘‘Sales-eye 
View of the Personnel Function’, by H. 
M. Nordberg, Vice-President of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. Another is, ‘‘Panic—Should 
Industry Prepare for It?’’, by Richard T. 
La Piere, Acting Head, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Stanford Uni- 
versity. This is an interesting review of 
some of the things that may occur ina 
panic following the dropping of an atomic 
bomb. “‘Panic action is a sort of disease of 
the collective mind. It is a sort of contagion, 
because the individuals involved are in a 
state of psychological shock and must 
act.'" The analogy is made to some of the 
panics that occurred in theater fires. Copies 
of these addresses may be obtained for one 
dollar each from the Association at Berke- 
ley 4, Calif. The Association is holding its 
annual fall meeting, October 16-18, in 
Berkeley, at which your editor will be a 
speaker. 





Tue MercHaNnts AND MANUFACTURERS 
Assoc1aTIOon oF Los ANGeEtEs is holding its 
annual fall personnel conference at Palm 
Springs, California, October 22-25. This 
is one of the most effective conferences 
held anywhere in the country. It is or- 
ganized into a series of small groups, each 
group meeting with the various speakers 
in succession. Your editor will be leader 
of one of the Conference groups, on the 
subject of ‘‘The Profile Method of High- 
Level Job Evaluation’’. 





Tue American PsycHotocicaL Associa- 
TION held its annual meeting in Chicago 
on August 31 to September 5. There were a 
great many interesting and important ad- 
dresses on topics of interest to business 
and industry. This is the big annual con- 
ference of the psychologists, attended usu- 
ally by three to four thousand psycholo- 
gists, representing industry and education. 
The Division of Industrial and Business 
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Psychology held a series of meetings on 
such subjects as Accident Prevention, Se- 
lecting and Evaluating Employees, Leader- 
ship, the Older Worker, Job Satisfaction 
and concluding with the topic ‘‘What’s 
Wrong with Industrial Psychologists?"’ 
From the latter topic it can be seen that 
the modern psychologist is willing to 
analyze himself, quite as much as other 
people. One of the addresses before the 
industrial group was on the subject ‘‘In- 
vestigation On the Use of Tests as a Pre- 
dictor of Leadership and Group Effective- 
ness in a Job Evaluation Situation’’. This 
is a study of the use of paper and pencil 
tests: the clinical interview, the thematic 
aperception test, role-playing, and the 
sociometric questionnaire, as instruments 
in the prediction of efficiency of both the 
chairman and the committee members 
engaged in evaluating jobs. The speaker is 
Dr. Milton L. Rock, one of your editor's 
business associates, assisted by the editor 
himself. The report shows a greatly in- 
creased effectiveness of the committee and 


of the chairman through pre-selection by 
tests and clinical interview. The procedure 
has important applications in industry 
wherever leadership is important and where 
employees work together in groups to 
accomplish a common aim. 





THe Miami Vatiey Personne As- 
sociATION held its Fourth Annual South- 
western Ohio Personnel Conference on May 
Fourth in Dayton Ohio, headquarters of 
the association. The theme chosen for the 
conference was ‘Manpower Management 
During Economic Mobilization’’. Fred G. 
Hobbs was general chairman of the con- 
ference. He is associated with Delco Prod- 
ucts Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Dayton. President of the Association 
for the Current year is R. A. Will of the 
National Cash Register Company. Attend- 
ence at the conference numbered more 
than three hundred, coming from all parts 
of Ohio and Indiana. Copies of the proceed- 
ings may be obtained for one dollar per 
copy from Mr. Hobbs. 


With the Colleges 


Yate University, Labor and Manage- 
ment Center, has issued a ten-page pam- 
phlet by Professor Neil W. Chamberlain on 
the subject ‘‘Organized Labor and Manage- 
ment Control’’. Copies are obtainable at 
twenty cents each. 





University oF CALIFoRNIA, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, has issued reprint 
No. 32 ‘Strike Experience in Five Countries 
1927-1947: An Interpretation."’ This is a 
reprint from the magazine Industrial And 
Labor Relations Review for April 1951. 
The authors are Arthur M. Ross and Donald 
Irwin. Copies are available from The 
University at Berkley, California, at 25 
cents each. 





Tue University or Texas, College of 
Business Administration, has issued ‘‘Job 
Evaluation In Insurance companies’’ by 


Drs. William R. Spriegel, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration and Eliza- 
beth Lamhan, Assistant professor of Man- 
agement. This publication inaugurates a 
new series to be issued by the Bureau of 
Business Research. The study covers twenty 
seven formal Job Evaluation Plans found in 
a survey of 66 firms. This is a well printed 
booklet of 77 pages and cover dealing with 
many aspects of Job Evaluation in the 
Insurance Companies covered. Copies are 
available at one dollar from the University 
at Austin 12, Texas. 





Princeton University, Industrial Re- 
lations Section, has issued a number of 
publications. One of these is ““The Operation 
of Sickness Benefit Plans in Collective 
Bargaining’’. This is 109 pages well 
printed with paper cover. Copies may be 
obtained at $2.50 each. Another similar 
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publication is ‘Compulsory Arbitration of 
Utility Disputes in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania’’. This is in 90 pages and paper 
cover. Copies may be obtained for two 
dollars. The four page leaflet at 20 cents 
gives selected references on the topics 
under ‘‘Insurance and Sickness Benefit plans 
in Collective bargaining’’. This lists 20 
references with a short description of 
each. Compulsory Arbitration is by Robert 
R. France and Richard A. Lester of the 
research staff of the Industrial Relations 
section. The Operation of Sickness Benefit 
Plans is by Fred Slavick, Research As- 
sistant, Industrial Section. 





Tue Onto State University, Bureau 
of Business Research, has issued Research 
Monograph No. 61, ‘‘Personal and Social 
Adjustment in Industry’’. This is by Robert 
W. Hites. The specific problems of adjust- 
ment are dealt with under 1o classifications 
of which several are: The Older Worker 
in Industry, Foreman, Women in Industry, 
and Factors Affecting Job Satisfaction. The 
booklet is handsomely printed in 62 pages 
and paper cover. Copies are available at 
two dollars from the Bureau Of Business 
Research of the University at Columbus, 
10, Ohio. 





CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Industrial Relations Section, has issued 
Bulletins Nos. 19 and 20. No. 19 is ‘“Execu- 
tive Talent and its Importance and De- 
velopment”’ by Frank W. Pierce, Director 
of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 


Mr. Pierce discusses the program of his 
company in developing executives. Bulletin 
No. 20, “Development of Supervisory Per- 
sonnel’’ is by Waldo E. Fisher, Professor 
of Industrial Relations at the Wharton 
School, University Of Pennsylvania. Each 
Bulletin is available at one dollar from the 
Book Store of the Institute at Pasadena 4, 
California. 





Cornet University, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
has issued ‘Day in and Day Out with Local 
3, IBEW."’ This is a study of local Union 
government and its administration and 
was written by Morris F. Neufeld, Professor 
at the school. This is a detailed analysis 
of the administration and operation of a 
large local union, and was of course made 
possible only by the cooperation of the 
officers and staff of Local 3. This Booklet 
is 49 pages and paper cover. Copies are 
available at 15 cents from the university 
and it is free to residents of New York State. 
The Labor Relations School also issues the 
quarterly magazine ‘‘Industrial Relations 
Review'’. The July number is a handsomely 
printed journal of 160 pages and paper 
cover. The Review is devoted largely to 
problems of organized labor. This issue 
contains four principal articles and several 
shorter ones together with a considerable 
number of book reviews. Annual subscrip- 
tion is Four dollars per year, from the 
School at Cornell University at Ithaca 
New York. 


Current Publications 


Tue Nationat Orrick MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTIOoN has recently published the 
Second Annual Office Customs Survey. Some of 
the topics surveyed are: Office dress customs, 
the employment of married people, snack 
practices, office hours, length of lunch per- 
iods, office smoking and many others. 
Over 2100 companies in 120 cities in the 


United States and Canada participated in 
the survey, which covered 465,000 office 
employees. The Association offices are at 
132 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 


44: 





ScHENLEY INpustRiEs, INc., has re- 
cently issued a sixteen-page and cover 
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booklet, ‘Military Service Benefits for Our 
Employees’’. During World War II, Schen- 
ley Industries, Inc., paid out almost a 
million dollars to its employees in military 
service. Having liberalized its military 
plan, it was thought desirable to issue this 
booklet to all employees. 





Provipent Mutuat Lire Insurance 
Company publishes ‘“Between Ourselves”’ 
for its employees. The issue for August con- 
tains an interesting article, “Eleven Pro- 
motions Next Month!"’. This is the average 
expectancy in promotions based on the 
company experience of the past year and 
a half. During this time, 131 people in the 
home office have been promoted to better 
jobs. This is 21 percent of the entire home 
office force. Five of these people were pro- 
moted more than once. In addition, fifty- 
two other people took on additional duties 
which increased the value of their own 
job. A modern plan of Factor Comparison 
Job Evaluation makes it possible to ac- 
curately and promptly revalue jobs which 
involve any change. This unusual two-page 
article is amusingly illustrated with 
sketches, and was written by Henry Bos- 
sart, Jr., Personnel Director of the Com- 


pany. 





Tue Nationat INpustriaL CoNrER- 
ENCE Boarp has made an analysis of trends 
in executive compensation, which is the 
sixth in a series titled ‘Studies in Labor 
Statistics’’. This one was prepared by Tho- 
mas A. Fitzgerald of the Board's staff. The 
Headquarters of the Board are 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





THe Councit oF Prorit SHARING 
Inpustrigs, Akron 8, Ohio, has announced 
the appointment of Philip Knowlton as 
research director for the Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation. His work is to cover 
a survey and evaluation of research in this 


field and then to recommend new projects. 
Mr. Knowlton is on leave of absence from 
the MacMillan Company. The announce- 
ment of Mr. Knowlton’s appointment is 
contained, together with news, in the 
monthly publication of the Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries, ‘‘News Letter’’. 
The issue of July 1951 is 12 pages. 





Tue City or Austin, TexAs, has re- 
cently completed an installation of job 
evaluation for city employes. The method 
used was factor comparison and was similar 
to many industrial applications. An in- 
teresting leaflet containing an announce- 
ment of plan was given to every employe 
before work started. Other information 
was furnished them as the plan progressed, 
to keep them fully informed. W. Terrell 
Blodgett, Personnel Director for the city of 
Austin furnishes this information together 
with a copy of the employe news letter 
‘“Municipal’’. This is four pages, size 6 x 9 
inches printed by offset. No. 4 con- 
tains 2 pages in explanation of the plan 
of job classification resulting from the val- 
uation program. Mr. Blodgett writes that 
he has developed an exchange of ideas 
among personnel people in Austin, Texas, 
and also among municipal personnel officers 
in other Texas cities, to all of whom 
he sends news of the activities of his depart- 
ment from time to time. 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
has issued two booklets in its personnel 
series, No. 137 and 140. The former is 
‘Practical Methods of Management De- 
velopment”’ and the latter is ‘‘Tools for 
Improved Personnel Relations’’. Both are 
available for $1.25 each from the Associa- 
tion at 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18. Booklet No. 97 of the Financial Man- 
agement Series recently issued is ‘Executive 
Compensation: Company Policies & Prac- 
tices."" It, too, is available at $1.25. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House a Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


MARKET RESEARCH & ANALYSIS: Presently employed—experience in both public opinion sur- 
veys and employee attitude studies—including questionnaires, coding, tabulating, IBM, analysis and 
interpretation. Trained in report writing and presentation of survey results. Age 29, married, BS in 
Commerce with emphasis on market research and analysis; no reserve status. Detailed resume on re- 
quest. Reply Box 143. 


PERSONNEL: 26 year old married man. B.A. & M.A. All work except dissertation toward Ph.D. 
Three year college teaching experience coupled with student counseling. One year prison administra- 
tion. Seek employment in Columbus, Cincinnati or vicinity. Reply Box 137. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: B.A. in Economics June 1949. Presently doing grad- 
uate work in labor and personnel at University of Chicago. Vet. Age 31, Married, 1 child. Prefer 
Ohio, Penna., West Va., New York or Maryland. Personal data on request. Reply Box 738. 


MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE: Heavy experience in personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, including contract negotiations with national unions, grievance handling, employment, job 
evaluation, employe benefits; also accounting and office management. Available as labor-human rela- 
tions executive or as staff assistant to top management executive. Christian, white, 50, healthy, vigor- 
ous, young ideas. Salary open, security and future prospects factors. Willing to relocate, to travel. 
For resume write on letterhead to Box r4r. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS: $25 ,000-a-year man qualified by Quarter Century of experience now avail- 
ble to take complete charge of employee relations for multi-plant or single-plant operation head- 
quartered in Mid-West. Reply Box 144. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BBA in Personnel Administration. Desire a position in the personnel 
field. Willing to start at the beginning. Age 24, Single. Veteran. Will relocate. Complete resume on 
request. Reply Box 147. 

(Continued on page 180) 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR: Wanted for Southern Pulp and Paper Mill. Over a thousand Employees. 
Must have required academic background and experience in several phases of general personnel and 
labor relations. Will also have supervision of insurance and safety. Excellent climatic location and 
opportunity. In replying state complete history and salary required. Reply Box 136. 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: Wanted for Indiana Food Company. Multi-plant operation. 
Must have required academic background and experience in several phases of general personnel and 
labor relations. Excellent opportunity with old established company. In replying complete history 
and salary required. Reply Box 146. 


Advertisements will be accepted uader these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line, 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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